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BELCH 
by 


Robert Stevenson 


1 gazed apprehensiveiy at the sign above the door. 
"Bat Cave" it said, and on both sides were painted the 
sinister creatures for which the place Vas named. The 
front of the bar had a few windows, heavily drava 
curtains, and an arched, brick doorway framing a solid 
Wooden door. Strains of muffled music lured me into 
thinking I might risk having a beer there. 

The bus ride had been long and monotonous. Having 
been deposited in this hot place, far from family and 


friends, I needed something to cheer me up. I didn't 
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Tt's that time of year again and up my 
spirits rise. I open envelopes pleasantly different 
fron those that bring the bills. "Happy Birthday" the 
cards say, and now and then a note brings home the 
message. Even though I scoff at this special date, 
imploring others not to spend their money on the tikes 
of me, 1 get secret enjoyment that someone has 
remembered. After a11, 1 came into the world on this 
Gate. why showidn's I accept the accolades, the 
attention? It's my day. I'm the one whose praises 
should be sung. 

But something isn't right. It seems to me 
mother was there, too. After ail, what did I have to 
go vith it? All 1 did vas come Into the world. What 
about her? While basking in attention's glow, when If 
ever did I pause to give her passing thought?. 


Mother must have had some precious thoughts 
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on this special day so tong ago. How excited she must 
have been with steady messages that prodded, with pain 
that came from distant time and spoke mystique that 
only those expecting motherhood can know. As her 
feelings grew, whispering of a 1ife to come, she must 
have felt a closeness with creation. What could be 
more personal than to bear a life into the vorld after 
so long a time of anxious ait? 

Wondrous though this day, l'a sure there were 
other joyous times, with beaming friends vho shared 
her happiness. As life within had quickened, so had 
that without. She became more special yet to those 
who understood. Day and aight, it made no difference, 


the telephone was busy: "How are you feeling? Let's 


get together! Is there anything 7 can do to help?" 
There vere visits to the doctor, exciting progress, 
advice on what to do, books to read and feelings 
shared vith others, The need for ever bigger garmenta 
proved that things within vere coming right along. 
Then came that sudden moment, and shocking, 
too, when a jump vas felt that made her catch her 
breath. No mistaking life vas there, that feeling 
didn't lie. While reading on a quiet night, a ripple 
crossed her front. Through smiles and tears she 
wondered what tiny part had moved before her eyes. 


To secluded gatherings friends had come with 
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gifts in snow-white vrappings and all would hover over 
Little things. Each item would he held at length and 
turned and viewed with amlies and wrinkled noses. 
Later, in the quiet of a very special room, her 
treasures were arranged with care aad through the 
coming weeks arranged ayain, and ever once again. 

The guessing would be earnest: Would it be he 
or she, and vhen? The signe vould play their tricky 
game teasing her with thoughts that this might be the 
day. As time grew thin, her burden ever heavy, 
weariness and waiting kept her in their clutches. 

Then came a day when urgent cried the avsome 
message and there could be no doubt. She know the 


time had come 


to get a look at me. 
I popped into the world that day, a screaming 
Grone who'd left the work to mother. 1 vas born, it's 
true, but it was mother who gave birth. My day? Not 
really. A magic day for me, for sure, but mother vas 
the one to triumph. Through pain and i1tnoss, ups and 
downs, caring work and effort 3 vas brought to light. 
She's the one who ought te yet the cake. 111 enjoy 
ay day no less, but you can bet your boots, two cards 


there'll be, crossing in the mail, and two to share 


the day. 


The End 
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Autumn came to McGinnis's pond in a shover of 
golden leaves. Down they tinkted through sunlight and 
shadows to the forest floor and onto the dark surface of 
the vater where they blew and sailed about. For months 
the magic wand of a waning sun had beamed ever-shorter 
days upon the land and subtle changes were everywhere. 
Brown tinged the reeds, bending in undulating carpets 
above the water's surface, and 1ily pads, without summer's 
gioss, slanted toward the bottom. Slowly, the borrowed 
elements of their lives returned to McGinnis's pond for 
safekeeping from the coming cold. 

The pace of life had quickened for those who 
must prepare for winter, and squirrels along the shore and 
muskrats in the pond hastened to eat their £111 to make 
their bodies fat. For those whe couldn't meet autumn's 


ehlii, the frogs, salamanders and turtles, the pace vas 
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siowing and the warmth of shortening days vas tov soon 
lost to the coolness of lengthening nights. Many, vhose 
secret lives had filled the summer with buzz and chirp, 
already had tucked avay tiny eggs, each a promise that 
Life would come again to MeGinnis's pond some future 
summer day. 

A hollow, at the base of a clump of grass near 
the water's edge, lay empty nov. For several frantic 
Weeks, earlier in the summer, it had been the center of 
bustling activity along this stretch of shore. Chosen by 
a Yeilow-throat, on a beaming day in May, the clump of 
grass and its surroundings had been vigorously defended by 
the tiny feathered bomb against other male verbleré of his 
kind. on yet another day the ultimate in this «mali life 
heard his cali, came to see, and together they built the 
hollow which became a home. 

Jt vas an intimate place for two, and the days 
passed quickly as they combed the voods and shore in busy 
search of hair and grass with which to weave the comfort 
of a nest within the hollow. New leaves blossomed every- 
where, and the explosion of insects that followed fed the 
warblers well. Then, suddenly, three fragile eggs huddled 
in the center of the nest, each warm and smooth, hinting 
of busy life to come, Soon after, the days grew frantic 


as the tireless parents brought an endiess stream of 
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insects to aveil the lives of the cheeping brad, The 
days were varm and scented, and the whirr of insects and 
peeping of frags vere soft within the quiet. 

The three nestlings grew and filled the snugness 
of their home until, when no more room remained, they 
climbed and fluttered to the entrance. It was casier for 
the parents to pop caterpillars and grasshoppers inte 
their yawning mavs, and not long after, they took to 
nearby twigs and finally to the air to test their yearning 
wings. The scrambling brood followed their parents te 
thick bushes near the pond where, in safety, they hopped 
and darted among the foliage. Gulping parental offerings 
they followed and pestered untit their poking proved their 
own abilities. Thus, each gained his independence, and 
never again vould they share the comfort and closeness 
they had known. The fledglings coasted through the balm 
of summer storing plentiful food and tending well the 
feathered cloaks essential to thelr lives. 

By the time autumn leaves rained down, the 
Yellow-throats had scattered wide among the growth around 
the pond. With shortening days their pace vas ever-faster 
and short flights lengthened as reatiessness stirred 
within, One fledgling chanced upon a familiar place, and 
perhaps remembering long ago stayed avhile to feed and 
rest. she flew among the foliage, pausing at a clump 


of grasa in which there was a hollow, before dashing on 
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along the bushy shore, There she roamed until one night 
that vas different from the others. 

The day had started warm anê caim, but tn early 
afternoon there came a change. Dark clouds came driving 
hard before 3 wind that shook the leaves from baring trees 
and swopt away the calm. It lasted but a short white, the 
sky began to brighten, and leaves again vere crinkly as 
cool air dried them of the raln that came and vent so 
quickly. A steady wind swept clouds before it, the air 
vas chili and clean, and sharp horizons showed afar. 
Autumn Lingled the land again as afternoon vore on, and 
sunlight slanted long through trees around McGinnis's 
pond. 

When darkness fell the little Yellow-throat did 
not fall quiet in the undergrowth as on other nights. The 
north vind stirred the twig on which she perched, unseen 
leaves clattered and ali the world vas astir. Above the 
woods the air was crisp and clear and a heaven full of 
stars glittered as they always had in the everlasting cold 
of space. Yellow-throat hopped from twig to twig, deep 
vithin tho bushes, her eyes vide in filtered starlight, 
her ears straining to sort the sounds among the murmer of 
leaves and moan of wind through trees. Then, from far 
above through fresh night air a high, thin sound came 
down and touched her ears. Frogen to a twig heeding not 


the sounds around her, she listened hard seeking it again. 
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once more, joined by yet another, it came again, growing 


fainter, racing with the wind. But 


gic notes had cast 
their spell, and far below in darkness near a shining pond 
a tiny form cluttered avay and rose into the sky. Upward 
1é few, deserting all that vas familiar, to join the 
great, chill mass of air that would bear it on a journey 
far, small wings and eager spirit to meet the giant forces 
of a planet. 

Toward the south she flew, high in semidarkness, 
course fixed by distant time and countless generations of 
those who'd gone before. Sparkling diamonds touches her 
eyes in a thousand places, and the vigor and sveep of wind 
and urgings deep within drove her small body on its way. 
There vas no choice and not a thought at all, for winter's 
grasp vas close at hand, Her only vay lay south, vhere 
food and varmth would be, and then, when northern climes 
again were mild, return she would to feel the joy of mate 
and young. But first there was the waiting gantlet, 
through which to vend her vay, a tiny speck seeking a 
course ephemeral, daring powers mute to one so small and 
frail. 

Through darkened hours the littie traveler flex 
her wings having never felt a test of flight so Long 
sustained. The sweeping mass of air carried her aiong 
saving precious strength and speeding fast her flight. 


Light flelés and darker woods flowed beneath and sometimes 
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streaks of silver threaded through the darkness with 
passing streams and rivers, Whether harking to the stars 
or other secret signs she folloved faithful those that 
beckoned. 

The sky grew pale, before the coming day, and 
warnings flashed vithin. Toward the earth she dipped, 
flying ever lover, until dim woods towered overhead and 
dark shapes beckened her to cover. Into one she blunder 
وہ‎ striking leaves and twigs with beating wings before 
her fect grasped one that held her. As faithfu1 wings 
were tucked avay, quiet settled in and weariness claimed 
respite fron her cause. 

With morning's early light she came alive, 
flitting in the branches, catching bugs and insects 
gaining strength she'd lost. As sunlight warmed her prey 
hunting vas much better, and though the urge to fly vas 
With her she made the most of eating while she waited for 
the night. Others too were active, the woodland tinkied 
vith their songé as fellow travelers iaunched upon the 
same great journey rushed to eat their fill. Mostly 
active, sometimes quiet, they passed the day, and when the 
evening came the wind stayed strong and steady promising 
to help the miles along. 

When darkness dimmed the land the wind tugged 


hard at those who waited in the wood, calling on the 
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restless urge that could no Longer Walt. Once again, 
Yellow-throat mounted high above seeking out the upper air 
Where the wind was strong and steady. With rhythmic, 
beating wings and easy hesitations, her course Was set 
again, and always to the south she flew. High, thin 
sounds assured that she vas not alone, and to these she 
added her's so others, too, would know. The darkened 
volé below and sky ayiltter all around met somewhere far 
ahead and that was where she'd go. Life had one purpose, 
now, there vas no turning back. 

Siowly in the distance the night began to 
brighton, as ahead a wide expanse of silver floated near- 
er. The darkened land soon flowed behind and over a bay 
she flow, sprinkled vith starlight from above and bathed 
in ite reflection from below. From high above it seemed 
not far from one shore to the other, and soon the earth 
came dark again and the shining svath vas gone. For those 
who travel in the sky if matters not what lies below untit 
the body calls its needa, then down tovard waiting earth 
to places yet unknown where 1ife and death are sure to bo, 
ang welcome food and rest. 

With dawn's first probing, through the woodland 
mist, the dreaded shadows came. But deep within a thicket 
she would Live to see the day grow brighter. Not all 


would sti21 be there when night closed in again, for the 
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shadows vould have their fill before they used the day to 
vheet on high and make their own way south. 

As time slipped past, and death vas less a 
threat, a furtive hop was joined by others and the thicket 
come alive as hungry fliers of the night tapped the 
wealth of autumn. The pace vas brisk, for nature hastens 
when it's autumn to take of life's last chance before 
the chilling wind brings cold that puts the land to sleep. 
rime for rest has slipped away with summer, and one hunter 
plunders another as long as light is there. 

one morning, as the sky began to light, Yellow 
throat came to earth beside a stretching shore. Ne woods 
vas near, and ail around tough bushes grew all through the 
sand. Food vas not abundant here, and through the day she 
hunted alvays vith attention to the vind. Tt came from 
off the vater piling surf upon the shore, tearing at the 


clinging growth that grasped for 1ife within the sand. 


parting low from bush to bush, fearing to be seen yet 
eager to continue, sometimes she bolted from security to 
test the wind 1ike others. With rapid, beating wings she 
dashed above the beach to breast the surge from off the 

water, then dropped again to safety. At times she rode 

across the wind far along the beach, but always Lo return 
froma sky that waun't right. For two more days vind and 
flesh vould hammer at each other, vith stubborn wind the 


victor. 
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When calm had come again, Yellow-throat gave up 
the 1and and faced the broad expanse that stretched avay 
with no hint of other than the dame beyond. Through ali 
the night she Flew, but even with the dayn no land appear- 
ed below. The gun shone harsh on a world of bive where 
sky above and sea below were one, with no line there to 
mark their meeting. Within the vacuum all vas lost, and 
only the sun was there to mark the time vith searing path 


aeross the heaven. 


Yellow-throat vas not alone within the vold, for 
other dots ware bobbing, laboring aa she on ever-tiring 
wings above the vide expanse of sea. The ceaseless, 
drumming beat of wings against the air entranced her very 
being, and a world of blue, the sun, and others strug- 
gling faded from her view. The only things that tingered 
vere the fires that kept her on the wing and the spark of 
dire that fueled them. The guiding signs alone seeped 
through to للع‎ her of the way, and they vere a11 that 
mattered. 

The sky turned gray, and with it came a drift of 
wind that heaved its weight against her. She felt it, dim 
within, this added force that took its share from vhat she 
had remaining, Her time vas thinner cut and weighed 
against the miles to find the land again. More quickly 


with the burden her strength began to ebb, and lover yet 
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she flew not knowing of the foaming crests unti1 they 
shocked her senses. With turmoil close upon her she 

came alert in time te keep herself above the surging 
hills. Tt was the final time and here she'd stay, close 
upon the sea, until the winner vas declared. Tt vas the 
same for large or small, each heediess of the other, 
answering the call to fly and striving for the Land. 

The sea began to take its bounty, of those who 
had to falter. Some had made this journey long ago, in 
Lives that are much shorter, but youth and vigor then were 
far behind them now. On they fluttered lov, life's forces 
érained avay, but trying still, until the ever-reaching 
waves snatched them from the air. Too weak to rise and 
tumbled by the breakers, their struggles came to end upon 
a lonely sea where tiny creatures of the land vere never 
meant to be. Far from quiet woods, gentle fields and 
ponds, they lay within the wetness, the varmth they'd 
brought so far cooling in the sea. Others came to join: 
their search for meagre food in blighted forests not 
enough, and there vere those who's wings and will had 
hesitated. Some bodies had not handied vell the tainted 
food they'd had, and when the urgent cali had cone they 
could not give their due. But ali had labored on, until 
the final moment; none had given up. 


Time was growing short for those who 1eboreë 
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ati11, and soon, they too would never see the shore. 
then, out of mist that hugged the sea, solid form apeared 
calling from the distance, crying out the vay. At first, 
it didn't seem to be, but vien its message flashed the 
warbler turned to meet it squarely on. There wasn't far 
to go, but with every beat of wing there seemed no more to 
come. The sight gave strength to carry on, ti1 dying 
wind and smoothing water eased their chatlenge to her 
life. 

over sandy vaste she struggled gaze steadfast 
ahead, and with the first, soft green she fel! among the 
leaves and stems exhausted. Grasping at a twig she held 
it tightly, ears still tuned to whipping wind, with 
glazing eyes still staring vide, untii they closed on 1and 
she'd neviy von. 

others found a different end to a harrowing test 
at ges, for vatching from the shore the large and strong 
were valting ever vigilant. With greater strength and 
gilding flight, they'é found the shore with more to spare, 
their senses keen and quick. Swiftly on, with 1ittie need 
of steaith, they struck thelr veakened prey vhose mighty 
efforts vere for naught, Until the small and helpless 
round their strength, mere chance would sort them out and 
give the nod to some. 

some had made a tandfail strange and unfamiliar, 


to a ragged, gleaming skyline of structures white and 
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square, On they blundered, nonetheless, charging in te 
shore, straining tovard the land no matter what was there. 
No swooping death lurked here, but in its place another 
spectre lurked, Among the paved, white smoothness, 
glaring in the sun, the green they sought vas scarce, and 
hunting far and vide say little that was different. The 
green they cane upon vas cleaned of food by others, giving 
only rest, but nothing for the body. It was find what can 
and on they searched within the cracks among the grottos 
in the canyons. On barren paving, too, they hopped for- 
orn among the rows of steel-clad monsters, there to pick 
at questioned scraps or tiny crawling specks. Flitting 
tou soon onvard, ever searching in a land made bare of 
nature's things, no end te hunger showed in any place. 
Hunger would not be for some, for not so far avay 
lay thousands of her fellows, never te enchant a forest 
with their songs again. In darkness under lovered skies 
they'd come seeking respite from the winter in a place 
they could endure. But from the night a devil's glow 
appeared summoning to vaiting columns rising high into the 
sky where even freedom for a bird is lost. One by one, by 
twos and more, smali bodies dashed against the smoking 
pillars, each a blinding instant ending promise of another 
spring to come. From the sky their broken bodies fell, so 
small, so lifeless, and tittle sound at a11 was heard, 


when one final time they came home te mother earth. 
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For Yeliow-throat the search for food went on. 
‘The interloping growth, which came from distant tends, was 
poor in things to eat, and with her fellows, newly from 
the sea, she searched the twigs and branches moving always 
tovard the distance and promise it might hold. There came 
at length a stretch of green, dense with tree and shrub, 
and chance was there for those vho would be thorough. 
others, too, vere there, and with their need acute att 


searched with haste and left no niche unseen 


here, 
looming blocks, which rose where trees had stood, were not 
as common, but out of some crept padded stealth that faded 
from the sight, lying quiet on the ground. For them the 
season never closed, and crouched they lay in wait for 
those above ho must search lov to find the food they 
needed. 

‘hose who poked through fallen leaves were easy 
plunder for the flash of clay and fang. Borne away in 
tight-clamped jax, into dark recesses, tossed and toyed, 
they lingered on, "til gnashing teeth and terror stole 
their lives away. There vas no need to tread the ground 
Lo meet this suffered end, and there vould Yellow-throat 
have gone had not she been a flutter from another, batted 
from a twig and wrestled to the ground. There was no 
refuge higher, for there the shadows turked to walt their 


turn, so large or bold it mattered not, for all must flee 
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below. Those who lived here ail the year knew the danger 
well, and sometimes extra edge was had, and a dangling les 
instead of a life was paid. With all too many cramped 
together food vas quickly scarce, and thus their lot 
continued. 

With chance and luck her aily, Yetlow-throat 
forged on, until the force within called her to the sky 
ang guided her away. There vas vater yet to cross, and 
biuer sti11 and varner with every beat of wing. Though 
distant land was not so far, there vas no winê to follow, 
and every weary mite vas won with little left to give. Tt 
was no time to stray, much vigor had been lost, but some 
were sure to lose the vay, Lost, without a sign to guide, 
they wandered 1onciy onward their vorid a short and 
hopeless time in which no comfort tay. On and on, then, 
tired wings no longer the valiant effort could support, so 
روہ‎ no more and come te rest forever far from home. 

The signs of change showed clearly, embeded in 
the blue; a floating stick: a spreading frond; and oft’ as 
not a 10g. When poking dry above the surface, tantalizing 
lures, and atight she might, but for others riding large 
upon the precious gift. So, circle, circle, and labor on 
again, straining toward the distance, unknowing of the 


28 


nitiowing puffs gave cause for desperate focus, 
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then, faint, but real, the contours at their bases grev 
and solid land Vas there. All vas veil, thereafter, as 
the breeze that fed the clouds drew Yellow-throat to shore 
vhere stretching forest varmed beneath the sun. Into it 
she tumbled, safe among the leaves. For one whose heart 
vas left to beat plenty vas at hand. 

From this time on she vandered bright and 
curious, not plagued by sea and barren land. Her world 
was nob without its hazzards, and sometimes earth's green 
treasures had been stripped avay and many struggled 
harder, now, in a land that once had blossomed full. But 
time remained to rest and heal, until again would come à 
day when the ancient call would sound to pit this tiny 
spirit against the awesome track. Let fair wind blow and 


wish good 1uck, and one day welcome back. 


The End 
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Jogging along a busy road is Like holding a gun 
to your head, Tt wasn't like forty years ago when 8 
left vith a miilien countrymen to serve in the Pacific and 
then to live in other places. In those days you could 
vaik a mile along the road and only see a car or two. It 
vas different, now, and I should have kept my eyes on 
traffic. But they kept wandering, searching for the steep 
roof that should have come te view. Then, there it was, 
rising behind a hedge right where it was supposed to be. 

prawn by the familiar outline, I turned from the 
road ond entered the lane that led te it. Uh-oh, L 


thought, the moment I sav the dirt. No longer was it a 


jane of grass with daisies along its sides. The mashy 
clay and ruts told a familiar story, Tt was now a 
construction road. ‘That vas an ominous sign. 


I had to walk through the morass to the barn, 


but before 1 got there another sight halted me. Rising 
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beyond the barn was a row of townhouses. It's gone, T 
thought, Looking in the direction vhere it should have 
stood. But the row of townhouses blocked my view, I 
aiga't have time to find a vay through the construction 
for a look, so 1 swallowed my feelings and turned ny 
attention to the barn. 

1t vas being renovated, The throught struck. 
me 1 might be able to find an old timber or tuo out of 
vhich T could make a table. What a great thing that would 
be, A table nade Crom the barn in which I used to pitch 


hay and milk cows on good summer days when I Ww 


s a boy, 1 
could identify with that sort of thing. After a look 
inside, at what had became an empty shelt, I searched 
outside. As I rounded a corner, massive objects blocked 
ay path. 


1 knew immediately what they were. I could feel 


it in my bones. ‘They were the remains of a once-great 


tree, felled and severed into chunk: 


or easier handling. 
Yet even in disarray and horizontal upon the ground, they 
could only have been the remains of a sycamore tree, T 
raised my ayes in the éirection vhere it had stood, but 


tai stories of masonry and wood still blocked my view. 


No matter, 1 vas sure the place where it had stood would 
be covered with concrete, Still, I didn'£ know for sure. 


1 did know an image that stood out so vividly in my mins 
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WouLd never let me rest. I'd be visiting my folks a fev 
more days and vould go around the back way for a look, 1 
had to make sure if there vas anything behind those 
tounhouses. 

Severat days later T set out from the house 
jogging aiong a valkvay ta the grounds between two schools 
around which I would circle. The circuit would bring me 
close to were the tree had stood. Then I could stop 
and get a closer look. Tt was a long way around the 


course, but my mind was not on the agony of jogging. The 


feet turned into yards and tenths of miles as I made ay 


way closer to my goal, my eyes fastened un a rim of low 
trees over which no singie dome stood out, The signs vere 


bad already. he proof would come when I reached the 


fence. That vas when I'd know for sure. 


T stopped where 1 thought 1 could see and parted 
the honeysuckie entwined among the Links of a fence, I 
couldn't see because the growth vas too thick. I moved te 
one side and tried again where the visibliity was better. 
this time the field of view vas clear. 1 gazed not upon 


the old sycamore tree but the back of a row of townhouses. 


trin and taylored they stood, each with it's mushroom air 
conditioner protruding from the ground and a wooden deck 
with easy-chairs and potted flowers. Newly laid sod 


covered viid flowers that once had carpeted the spot. 
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‘here was a clear vier of the sky where once the big tree 
had stood, but no spreading branches draped with pale 
leaves sent dappled sunlight dancing over the ground. It 
vas gone. Never again vould I be able to find where the 
old springhouse had stood, not with the passing of the old 
sentinel that had quarded it even before my life began. 


1 had made the discovery white working on the 


farm many years ago. A march fanned out dark green 
through a meadow, and if you trailed it to where it 
narrowed there was a large sycamore tree. In its shade 
vas an old springhouse. Even then the four stone valis 
were iosing their mortar, but the peaked roof was intact, 
although the shingles were beginning to Lft. 

There vas a clear pool through which you had to 
yade to peer through the doorway into the dim recesses and 
fei the coolness, even on a hot summer day. When 
wondering eyes became accustomed to the dimness, the 
interior could be seen; a vee house filled vail to wall 
with clear, cool water avecs to the taste. A house filled 


with water is a wondrous sight to a boy, and I'm not so 


sure I'd fee: differentiy today. As I grew, I would 
return to poke my head into the cool recess and vait 
contentedly for the pleasure to unfold before my eyes. 


Swallows nested in the springhouse, and one had 
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to heed the length of time of his intrusion into their 
sanctuary lest he keep the parents avay too long allowing 
their eggs to cool. Outside the entrance, among tussocks 
of grass where the poul emptied, frogs popped their bright 
eyes above the vater or hid in the grass. Dragonflies 
rattied among the cattails and other insects hunned and 
darted about in the quiet. One summer there was a 
bluebird's nest in the hollow of an old tree near the 
springhouse, and the gentle chirring of the parents 
bespoke a loveliness of life among the pastoral surround— 
ings of their diète world. 

over this oasis the guardian sycamore spread its 


be. 


hes herding all together tending its shade to help 
xeep the summer cooi for all who gave the place life with 
their presence. Tiny creatures hid among its roots and 
birds, foraging among its leaves, could drop to safety 
among the bushes that crept close to its trunk, Even 

then, the trunk, with its scaly bark, vas too wide to climb, 
but one could lean against it quietly and become part of 
the place for a ville. 

In those days the great tree looked upon a land 
tranquil with the soft beauty of fietds and enough fertile 
farmiand to give a good balance of cuitivation and woods. 

A mix of humans and nature living in harmony, each able to 


nourish its own without harm to either. Ib was all there, 
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the corn, hay, the ageing apple orchard under a sky of 
clearest blue with no hint of the polluting haze to come. 
The great tree bathed in the clean air above and drank the 
springvater below, a symbol of the health that surrounded 
it. Together they stood, the tree and the springhouse, 
and it didn't neem it could ever be otherwise. 

one year there vas a terrible outbreak of 
botulism among the vild ducks along a river. My buddles 
and 1 were shocked at the numbers ef dead ducks and the 
plight of the weak and dying. Being only boys with meagre 
resources, ve pitched in and rescued those ve could, 
transporting them on bicycles to my parent's home where 
they could be penned and fed until stong enough to fly. 
You can't carry a sackful of ducks without smothering 
then, so we cut holes at various levels in the sacks, 
pulling their Reads and long necks through so they coutd 
breathe. I dare say a boy on a bike shouldering a sackful 
of wild ducks, heads and necks protruding, would be a 
sight, even by today's standards, That vasn't the end of 
it, though. Witd ducks should have water in which to 


win, and there was an answer. The old springhouse. 


1t was great effort, but the cause vas nobl 
So, into the sack they vent again and it was off to the 
old springhouse for therapy. There should be an adage to 


describe true happiness: "Happiness is vitd ducks in 
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water," it should say, for that was what happened in the 


olé springhouse on a sparkling day a long tine ago. As I 


released each duck from the sack it skittered maëly for 
the far wall where it lurked, quiet and fearful, covering 
fron the tooming figure sithouetted in the doorvay to the 
pond inte vhieh it had escaped. 

As the Little flock grew and calm prevailed, so 
grew interest in their surroundings, especially when the 
Figure in the doorvay became only an inguisitive head 
poked around some stones. Their Joy evoked a smile that's 
vith me, yet. Who says birds don't know happiness? 

First, one beak, then another took an exploratory poke at 
the vater and moss-coated walls, then the springhouse saw 
activity like never before. They splashed and thrashed 
and made excited sounds ac thoy rediscovered the joys of 
water for which they were created. Their exhilaration, as 
they dabbled about exploring, poking their heads beneath 
the water and cating things I couldn't see, vas beauty 
worthy in every vay of the old springhouse. 


It had to end, of course, an 


catching then vas 
a job that took the quickness and persistence of youth. I 
suppose it vas a matter of the aversion of wild things to 
being caught, but 1 Lixe to think maybe they just atan't 

vant to leave. But caught they vere, one by one, trapped 


in corners or plucked from under the vater, and back into 
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spot and part of a Former Life voulé go on. But here 
again, years later, I 1et the honeysuckle fall back to the 
fence and turned away, No grain of doubt remained about 
the 1095 I'd come upon. 

T went again to the mound of rubble, maybe to 
pay my last respects, vo huge sections of trunk tay 
encased in mud, and beneath the peeling bark Its wood 
already vas beginning to gray. from another section stubs 
protruded, remanants of branches that once had lacked upon 
peaceful country and spread sheltering teaves over vibrant 
Life bolo. The tangled maze of roots, that had sipped the 


sweetness of the spring and nestied frogs within its web, 


y angled, dry, and iifeless near the trunk it had 
created. I wanted a better look at the roots but couldn't 


bring myself Lo straddle the Fallen trunk to reach them. 


1 wanted to take a section home and place it next to my 
rock from the springhouse, hut they were too massive. Ail 
1 could do was look and try ta understand. 

Somevhere 1 hope there flies a wild duck that in 
its family Line can claim an ancestor who swam in a 
sptinghouse tong ago. in autumn, when 1 look inte the sky 
and see the waving Lines swinging toward the south, T 


smite. Maybe one of you, T think, Maybe more, 1 hope. 


The End 
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I opened the door to my hone and stepped into the 
middie of mayhem. It vas localized in a corner of the 
Living room, but its enormity shattered everything within 
eashot. There stood a cage, and in it was a slate-gray 
parrot sporting a brilliant red tail. That alone vas a 
shock, but the thing vas leaping around uttering a 
menacing sound Like that of a wildcat. 1 stood, mouth 
agape, trying to account for this apparition that defied 
explanation. No note from my daughter, no daughter, 
nothing except one wild, unhappy parrot with escape alone 
on its mind. 

1 had the same thought, but fatigue and the fact 


that it was my home hustled me across the room out of 


sight and sound where I could pause and try to gather my 


wits. Was I in somebody else's house? Was somebody 
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playing a sadistic joke on me? Neither, T reasoned. The 
trappings iooked familiar, and it sure wasn't any Joke. 
Best to lie low and not go in there, T thought, until 
something happened to solve the mystery. 1 might even try 
to sneak past it into the kitchen and have a drink. 

An explanation vas forthcoming when a jaunty 
phone call informed me the bird was not a transient, and 
furthermore, was meant for me. It vas a present. No 
special occasion, just a present from my daughter. 

That vas bad news. The passing of my Dobermans 
had Left me with a vow never to get involved vith another 
animal, I take things 1ike that hard. Tuice having had 
misfortune with dogs, I didn't vant to go through the 
experience again. Now 1 had to choose between a hostile 
parrot and a daughter who would be equally hostiie if T 
rejected her gift. 

For a fleeting moment I foolishly thought that, 
after all, it vas only a bird in a cage and what could 
develop from that? “No problem," T vas assured. "You 
feed ‘em, water ‘em, and that's that." Deep inside, 1 
know that was not that, But when animals are stuck under 
my nose, it's hard to look away. 1'11 worry about it in 
the morning, T thought. T'11 be fresher, then. 


A nights sleep did nothing to calm the wlid 
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antics of the demon in the cage. The mere sight of me 
threw it into frenzied activity, and it fluttered and 
scrambled madly inside. Tt vas not flattering to be the 
cause of such a sight. I cursed the monster who had 
wrenched this wild thing from its home causing it to 
endure this misery. Its growis and shrieks, meant to 
frighten me, vent unheeded adding to its inability to cope 
vith confinement further increasing its panic. 

The bedlan vas unnerving and I quickly exited to 
regroup. I vanted to do better for it than this. All ay 
Lifo I'd been close to animale, watching them as a boy, 
training birés of prey, and later studying their behavior 
in laboratory and field. So I dug into the past to see if 
1 could come up with something appropriate to smooth 
things over. 

At once, one major problem was apparent. I had 
Jooked at it. If there's anything a wild animal can't 
stand it's to be looked at. Most will try to escape 
immediately when they think you see them, and if they 
can't, fear becomes rampant and they crack up in panic. 
Rute one had te be: Don't look at it under any 
circumstances. Such apprehension is understandable. Who 
among us makes eye contact with a stranger? It's 


something you don't 80. A stare evokes a range of 
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emotions from fear to hostility. I disn't think ملع‎ one 
vould be hard to remember. 

Armed vith rekindled knowledge, I stepped boldly 
into the room and walked toward the cage being careful not 
to make eye contact. Out of the corner of my eye, I sav 
mad fluttering and the shriexs nearly pierced my eardrums. 
Almost immediately another o1 axiom popped into my mind. 
Another don't do it. Never walk directly toward a vil 
animal, especially if it's under stress. How many times 
had 1 encountered that when trying to approach birds, deer 
and even fish underwater? When you walk directiy toward 
another, the message is clear, "You're coming for me." 

If Tim a wild thing with no way to defend myself except 
through flight, that's what you're going to see. IF you 
don't believe approaching one vho doesn't know you can be 
traumatic, walk directly toward a stranger and watch his 
face. See if it doesn't get real serious. If you could 
take his puise, chances are you'd see it take off like 

a shot. 

1 tried a slow zigzag toward the cage, but the 
pante within it continued. Not much could be done at this 
stage. This type captive situation is tou shattering for 
a bird that vas jungle caught, probably had its wing 


feathers chopped off by a machete, was thrown into a pit 
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in the ground for several weeks and then joggies on 
camelback to a market vhere it vas thrown into a packed 
cage, for starters. To have one of the inguisitors 
responsible for this anywhere near vas too much, even if 
care vas taken to reduce stress, Nonetheless, going about 
1t properly starts the seductive process that, in time, 
helps heal the psyche and iets the individual through. I 
hated to see what the bird vas going through, but I knew I 
could do 1ittie more at this time. I moved the cage away 
from the door so anyone blondering through vould not 
startle ny charge. 

During this period, I spent as 1ittie time near 
the cage as possible, just enough to do whatever had to be 
done. hen it vas retreat, posthaste. I minimized the 
use of my hands by not unnecessarily grasping the cage or 
making unneeded gestures in the bird's presence. Wild 
animals have a fear of hands. Squirming digits clutching 
from the ends of gangly arms do unnatural things. They're 
a source of mystery and suspicion. In the case of 
parrots, which have had nothing but bad experiences fron 
hands, this impression Le accentuates. 

By contrast, heads are seen differently and are 
not as frightening. Animals have a natural conception of 


heads which they read for certain signs that have meaning 
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e.g.) a head sviveling in their direction has a lot of 
meaning. Hands are another matter. It's somevhat the 
same vith people. Almost everybody has a natural re 
vulsion to being touched by a stranger. We can accept 
his vords and gestures, but 1et him try to touch us. We 
don't know if he's going to 1ift our wallets, fondle us, 
throw us down or what. 

After leaving the cage, I sometines retreated 
behind a door and watched through the jam to see what 
happened in my absence. At first, after quieting down, 
the parrot remained motionless for considerable periods 
of tine perhaps fearful T might return. The kind of thing 
any of us might do in a situation where somebody who'd 
threatened us 1eft and ve dreaded he might return. The 
period of time it remained immobile eventually shortened 
and hunting for vays to escape diminished. Taking their 
place vere littie signs of relief such as rubbing the beak 
against a perch or ruffling the feathers, These vere good 
signs, especiaily when they came shortly after my exit. 
They piainiy said "That's better. Nov 1 can get comfort 
able." Similar to ourselves letting dovn after a tense 
situation, except maybe we'd sigh instead of rubbing our 
beaks. 


A steady regime of ignoring it took off some 
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pressure, and I began to notice there was no flurry of 
activity when I approached the cage. Even with my head 
turned avay, I could gee it huddled in a far corner with 
one foot on the bars ready for quick retreat. This 
delightful progress sometimes tempted me to giance tovard 
it, but T managed to hide my joy in the jauntiness with 
which I slung seeds into the food cup. It vas another 
good sign, but I had to be careful not to violate the bit 
of tolerance showed me. 

Around this time, 1 decided to call the bird 
victor after a caricature of a vulture her hunched 
appearance sometimes suggested. Later, 1 found she was à 
fenaie but 1 couldn't stand to change her name. 

As in humans, panic blots the capacity for 
avareness to other things. But now, vith panic diminish 
ing, Victor began vatching me with seeming interest. I 
had begun sitting near her cage, ail the while ignoring 
her and avoiding eye contact. That helped her get used to 
ny presence and vith increasing caim subtle changes in 
behavior reflected her changing feelings. 

one of the earliest indications of our improving 
relationship vas merely the removal of her foot from the 
cage to the perch. Although it seemed a little thing, it 


meant she felt less compulsion to flee. In other words 
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“1'11 sit here as long as you don't frighten me further." 
She'd dropped one trick from her arsenal of defense 
leaving it to the distance separating us to give her time 
to get avay; that distance within which we'd say somebody 
vas too close for comfort. 

Her tight posture indicated she vas sti11 taut 
inside. Birds pull their feathers tightiy around their 
bodies when frightened giving them a sleeker appearance. 
As a matter of fact, behaviorists call it "sleeking." 

It's as clear an indication of fright as white knuckles 
and wide eyes, a human's vay of expressing the same thing. 
Words veren't necessary. Her appearance vas an Indication 
of how she felt, but there vere others. 

She would sometimes remain vhere she vas on the 
porch vhen 1 entered the room, but if she thought 1 vas 
coming too near she vould stomp avay. This is particu 
dariy damning to one's sensitivities. It smacks of 
rejection, even if fear is a more likely reason for it. 
Tater, she had a way of dealing with me that vas downright 
demeaning. 

Any change in such behavior is cause for 
rejoicing. Therefore, when she began taking only à few 
steps avay from me T felt Like shouting, a move that vould 
have set things back a month. This vas exciting because 


she vas beginning to tolerate me. Tt was a kind of trust, 
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an indication the bond forming between us vas progressing. 

Her jaunts in the other direction became shorter, 
and there came a day when she vould not move, providing 
she was somexhere near the middie of the cage, Another 
milestone. I used this occasion to do something that 
would speed the familiarization process. 1 looked at her. 
1 did Lt with great nonchalance, covering my indiscretion 
by faking interest in the bars of the cage. I did it 
quickly, not giving her time to become self-conscious. 
I'd thought she'd be able to take that much, and I vas 
right, thank God. After that, I did it more often, but 
aways cautiously, 

She began ruffling her feathers when T appeared 
showing she vas doveiaping feeling for me. Birds often 
ruffle when greeting one another. It says "Hi, and who 
needs words to get across my meaning?" However, if I 
approached she'd lapse into a demi-sieeked condition 
telling me she was still fearful. These expressions 
shoved her ambivalence tovard me. She trusted me, to an 
extent, but fright and the urge to flee were there. It 
vas like a relationship with a nev acquaintance with whom 
you're willing to laugh Lt up, but you're not ready to 
tell him your secrets or loan him your car. 


To know I'd been recognized and vas worth some 
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ruffled feathers was good for my eyo. I'd been hooked on 
thin little bal1 of feathers for some time but had 1oved 

in vain. I'd developed ny part of the bond, and she was 
showing me that maybe I wasn't such a bad fellow. 

Sometimes my appearance would be greeted vith the 
mighty stretch of a ving accompanied by a similar stretch 
of a وعد‎ the whole display recking of pleasure. When you 
get action 1ike that you know things are moving along. 
Nevertheless, my part of the bond vas stronger, as she 
kept reminding me. As familiar as ve vere, our retation- 
ship only vent so far. It was "Glad to see you, but a 
couple of feet between us seems like a good idea. 

Lots of things vere happening that didn't 
surface, They couldn't. Victor couldn't speak with words 
that could have told me more of what she feit. This is 
the curse of a11 animals. If you can't speak vords, how 
are people going to know how you feel? However, under- 
standing Victor's behavior vas bridging the gap, showing 
me how she feit. Actions speak louder than wordé. Somebody 
nad applied it to people, but it's an outstanding way to 
fing out how a parrot feels. Funny how it applies to a 
bird as vel as people. Or maybe it should be the other 
way around. 


Since Victor was calmer, I decided to open the 
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door of her cage. The cage vas against a vali in a 
corner, and I knew if freedom made her wilder, at least 
she couldn't get to the other side and put it between us. 
She'd have to stay within my reach which would give me an 
opportunity to vork vith her. 

I didn't hang around to see her entry into the 
free world. When next 1 had occasion to enter the room, 
she vas perched on top gazing around. It vas a tense 
moment for us vhen T approached the cage, making clear I 
was interested only in the water cup. She retreated a few 
steps, but there was no indication of flight. So far, so 
good. 

1 1eft her free and built a perch on top of the 
cage. She adored it. We vere getting pretty chummy these 
days, so 1 offered her a peanut, a favorite snack. She 
Vouldn't take It from me. Instead I got a head flick, 
something she'd been doing when I got close ta her. Tt 
disappeared after she became tame. Likely it resulted 
from a conflict between her desire to five and stay. 
Sonctimes these emotional impasses are expressed in such 
an irrelevant act which represents energy spilling over. 
whe peanut refusal, however, vas a more accurate indicator 
of something else she felt. It developed into an act with 
an unmistakable meaning that only could be described as 


exueity te dumb humans. 
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Repeatedly refusing peanuts apparentiy didn't 
convey the meaning she wished. 1 had the brass to keep 
offering them, in spite of the fact she didn't want to 
toke them. So she made her point another vay. Instead of 
refusing, she'd take a peanut from my eager fingers and 
sling it across the room with a flick of her head. 

It was a message more meaningful than vords could 
convey. It said a whole lot of words, the essence of 
which was something Like, "Look. You don't seem to get 
the point. There nov. Do you understand that?" I surely 
did understand and gave up on the peanuts. In a brilliant 
flash, 1 thought maybe some other tidbit might break the 
ice, but one by one be it carrot, grape, or slice of apple 
across the room it vent. Parrot, schmarrot, it hurt. 

I've been put down in my time, but this was a real zinger. 

Looking at Victor no langer disturbed her. Even 
when beside me she'd ruffle her feathers and stretch. 

That vas getting pretty bias®. I began whistling and 
making Little clicks when I vas around her. She'd been 
mute, except for the defensive grovling which had 
disappeared, and I thought I might draw her out. She 
seened interested in ay sounds, groving quiet and at- 
tentive when I made then, but 1 never got a reply. I 
thought they made her more tame, 28 she began approaching 


‘men 1 vas fooling around her cage. She became incensed 
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vith my tinkering, and eventually, 1 found a beak being 
poked into my operation. Suddenty I had a helper. 

Parrots are notorious for tinkering, but they 
don't display it in front of people unless they're tame. 
Once they start, nothing is safe from scrutiny and 
annihilation. When this happened to Victor, it vas 
“Forget the Fingers and full speed ahead vith the job at 
hand." The job usually was Lifting out the food and water 
cups, refilting and replacing them. Soon I vas sparring 
vith a jabbing beak to see vho got the cup on the way out 
and whether or not it would be gpilied on the vay back in. 

When she reached this stage she became so on- 
grossed in what she vas doing 1 couldn't get rid of her. 
I even started pushing her beak avay without reaction. My 
Fingers merely becane obstacles in the path of her 
curiosity, something to be cutmaneuverea. Te T idly 
scratches on the perch or bars, she'd stalk over to me, 
inspect ay work, and make a grab or two to help out. Tt 
was detighteur. 

Te vas striking how her fear vanished when she 
vas engrossed in something. 1 vas reminded of things 1 
do, such as vaxing the car or trimming the shrubbery, when 
fcustrations and other debilitating feelings are forgotten 


in the busy dexterity of action. When not so engaged, 
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Victor's fear vas there, just below the surface. I could 
not move my hand toward her without old devil fear 
hustiing her away. When she had time to dvel1 on herself, 
1 was dealing with a different bird. 

slinging food became less à passion, and she 
began taking my offerings and eating or dropping then as 
she chose. Then, an astonishing thing happened. Before 
accepting a morsei, she'd delicately mouthe my finger. 
‘Thin was the first physical contact she'd made with me, 
except during our sparring matches over the cups. It vas 
so unexpected, I jerked my hand avay thinking she was 
trying to bite. It became a ritual, performed cach time I 
offered something. I'm certain she vas expressing 
appreciation or pleasure. Eventually, vhen she vanted to 
1eave à perch and I let her on my finger, she'd do the 
same thing along with a little gurgie. Parrots often 
priefty grip euch other when meeting. It's an easy 
gesture to understand, We humans are alvays touching and 


iving little, affectionate squeezes to express our good 


feelings. 
one day I gave a start vhen an eifine voice 

directed a question at me. "Whatcha doin’, huh?" it 

said. It vas one of my frequent utterings, and now she 


was honoring me with her rendition of my voice. Another 
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had entered our relationship. We could communicate‏ ہمد 
with sounds as vell as actions.‏ 

I took the hint and began repeating things in a 
gentie voice. She'd grow quiet, listening intently, and 
sure enough, in a day or Evo out it would come just as 
I'd said it. Te vas gratifying and cute, but T liked her 
sounds rather than my words, so 1 stopped coaching her. 
She had a repertoir of whistles, meows and quacks 1 loved, 
and T couldn't help joining her and making up a few of my 
own. She'd pick up on them and 1 found her rendition more 
melodic and pleasing than my own. 

Stiii a Little squeamish about offering ny 
fingers as a perch, T began encouraging her to get on a 
stick, instead, This is something one normally does 
sooner so à bird can be moved here and there. Ft was 
something nev for her to obey a wish of mine. I would 
hold a stick next to her, hook a claw on it, and roll it 
under her foot. hen T ralsed the stick, she'd put her 
other foot on it, and I'd raise her, puzzled look and all. 
This gave us freedom to explore the house, and she became 
acquainted with new things of interest. 

1 made perches in different parts of the house 
where I thought she might be confortable and enjoy the 


change. However, she vas reluctant to leave her cage 
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which is common vith birds. hey feel safe there, 
although they might not be happy. With a little coaxing, 
she became used to being airborne on a stick, developing 
preferences for nev locations around the house. The 
change vas good for her and drew her out even more. 

I often tried to touch her, a reflex bulit Inte 
all parrot iovers. She didn't care for this and had an 
effective vay of dealing with it, Whenever my fingers 
became overeager, she'd take one in her mouth, move it 
aside, and let ge. She did it so gently It happened a few 
times before T realized vhat she vas doing. Her purpose 
vas as distinct as if she'd said "I don't want to be 
touched." A more subtle bit of body language, which said 
the same thing, vas pushing ay finger avay vith the front 
of her beak. She also used her beak as a bumper 
interposing it between my fingers and where she thought 
they vere headed toward her body. She stii1 does these 
things so subtly, I'm sometimes only aware of it after Lt 
happens. These activities shoved she had feelings related 
to familiarity, as ve do. Once I understood, ve were 
communicating as surely as one person with another. 

Humans understand a lot about each other's feelings by 
noting grimaces, shrugs, nods and other body language, let 
alone grabbing one another. Knoving vhat an animal's 


expressions mean simitarly reveals its feelings. 
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There vas other meaning to Victor's rejection. A 
vid bird vould have taken a chunk out of ay finger if 6 
tried to touch it. Not so with Vieter. She'd informed me 
she didn't want to be touched, but she did it with the 
restraint ve show others with whom we feel at ease. It 
astounded me that a bird, so vastly different from mo, 
vouid express her feelings toward me in a special way that 
shoved there vas a closeness between us. In essence, she 
vas communicating with me in a universal language that 
pervades the lives of many animais, including man. It had 
its parrot variation, she had to tell me with her beak 
instead of words, but the meaning vas there. 

The act of getting on my finger revealed a number 
of things about her. At times, vhen I offered it, she 
readily Lifted her foot and stepped onto it. She vas 
feeling something, boredom, a desire te go to another 
perch, or maybe the offer merely stimulated her. However, 
there vae no obedience involved. We didn't have that type 
relationship, I had let her make the ovations when ve 
were getting acquainted which had obviated the use of 
force, Victor did vhat she wanted. She vas her own self, 
so when she mounted ay finger she was willing to do it. 

If she didn't want to, she wouldn't. 


At times, she clearly Indicated she wanted to get 
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on my finger. I'd seen her bend and grab the perch 
between her legs while making a low, gurgling sound. 

She'd took at me, and if 1 continued to vateh, she'd do it 
again. Somewhere in the dim recesses of my mind 1 got the 
point, thankfully before she gave up. When I offered a 
finger she eagerly mounted it, and her entire complexion 
changed. Her feathers held tightly around her body 
relaxed and she settled down content to sit there as long 
as I'd hold her. That was what she wanted. 

Sometimes, when she vas restiess and I took her 
up, she'd fail to settle down. Craning her neck toward 
the kitchen, she'd drop her wings and crouch in a 
pre-flight position showing she wanted to go there. When 
3 took her, she'd aim her head at the perch and stretch 
toward it until 1 put her on it. Then she'd settie down. 
another desire, and more bird talk, She'd made clear 
where she wanted to go, and that she needed my finger to 
take her there. A11 she could do vas make known her 
desires and needs in the only way she could. low her 
Life vas enriched depended on whether or not I understood. 

When she moved my finger away, T assumed it meant 
only that she didn't want to sit on lt. T vas wrong. One 
day, when 1 vas a littie slow retreiving the rejected 


digit, 1 caught the suggestion of a fuot rising in 
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anticipation. It didn't make sense, rejecting the fingor 
and then indicating she wanted to step on tt. 

Immediately, I returned the finger to where she'd 
lett it and she quickly stepped on. She'd placed ny 
finger sway from and a little above her body, exactly 
where she vanted 1t. She liked to take a tong step upward 
to get on it. Using words, one person could hardly tell 
another more clearly that he wanted something placed in a 
particular location. IF the other spoke a different 
language, he'd probably have to resort to some sinilar 
activity to make himself understood. Although he had to 
use sign language, he'd hardly be thought an anima. 

Sometimes, Victor vould gurgie and grab the perch 
between her feet, but the offer of a finger would be 
refused. Another skull session for me. I vas convinced 
she vanted something, but what? I tried to scratch her 
head, but she ducked. Didn't vant to be scratched, Her 
food cup vas full, but it gave me an idea. I offered her 
a peanut, and she vas straining to get it before I got it 
to her. Now I knew when she vanted either peanuts or 
fingers. So she had cravings, Just like people. I vas 
careful to keep her from finding out about cheese cake and 
Napoleons. 


At first, I thought the whisties she picked up 
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vere nothing more than the classic tendency for parrots to 
mimic. However, 1 began to understand she vas not merely 
being cute. Some sounds became our sounds. We used then 
to tell each other "I hear you and everything's ox." Many 
birds use sounds this vay reassuring each other that 
someone familiar is within earshot and one is not stone. 
It's the kind of thing that makes one pick up the 
telephone a couple of times a day to hear the voice of 
someone he's close to. Me exchanged these sounds even 
though ve might be in different parts of the house, or she 
in the mango tree outside. I found it less lonely around 
the house when T could whistle and give a couple of clicka 
and be anavered in kind. J have no doubt she did, too. 
My shoulder became one of a number of perches. 
This seems to be the classic spot for parrots te roost, 
but I never forced her there. Once or twice T put her 
there, but she had never wanted to stay. Then came a day 
when I vas working near her cage and noticed her 
stretching toward my shoulder. I moved closer and she 
climbed on imiediately. from then on when she climbed 
aboard she'd give a littie gurgle and settle dovn. She 
vas expressing thanks, happiness, contentment or whatever 
is felt during personal gratification. Whatever it vas, 
pleasure vas there. I don't gurgie when I get what 1 


want, but sometimes I feet I'd like to. 
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My shoulder had to be a happy spot, because when 
she sat there ali sorts of things happened. Sometimes 
she'd settle in, fluff her feathers, throw back her head 
and give a particular trill ve associated with each other. 
If T stood long enough, she'd érav up a leg, puff her neck 
and cheek fethers and get drowsy. 

Usually, hevever, she'd go through the first part 
of this routine and then turn her attention to my mouth, 
inspecting my teeth and nibbling my lips. I thought this 
very personal, until she chipped one of ay teeth. This 
told me, toothwise, I vas no different from one of the 
sticks she delighted in chewing up. My lips fared better. 
Apparently she recognized they were prone to pain, but 
even at that, sometimes she pinched them a 1ittie hard. I 
think it vas dirficuit for her to regulate the pressure 
she put on the tiny piece of skin she grasped, although T 
suspected she vas not above enjoying seeing me jump. She 
got pleasure fron me during these diversions, but I 
sometimes considered them taking Liberties. 

Sitting on my shoulder stimulated another of her 
happy feelings. Play. 1 often had thought she vas 
goading me by grabbing my shirt, so I started poking at 
ner and that did it. It vas a case of jab and recoil on 


both our parts, me with my finger, she with her beak. It 
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vas fast and furious. I'd be grabbed sometimes, alloved 
to jab her at others, and she'd miss a thrust if she 
wanted. I'd laugh like a fool, and she'd expel air with a 
ıittle “han* in the fury of our play. 

one day an astonishing thought struck me. Her 
antics vere almost identical with those of my Dobermans, 
right down to the "hah." The elements of glee, combat, 
give a little and take a little ali vere there, and both 
of us Feit the exhilaration of play. Anyone who's played 
with a dog knows the feeling and can have no doubt the 
latter feels the same. People who engage in give and take 
‘gtruggles" with their partners know the feeling. 

Sometimes our play got rough, just as it can with 
anybody. When this happened, Victor might start putting 
more pressure on my fingers with her beak, and in turn, I 
might poke her harder. But there came a point when T 
vould overstep my bounds, poking at her so forcibly it 
became threatening. She dealt with this by bending her 
head and exposing her nape, an expression of appeasement 
used to defuse a situation. It says "Don't hit me, I give 
up." It's as clear as throwing up your hands in 
submission when you've had enough. Even though a bird, 
Victor could recognize my change in aggressiveness and 


stop it. She was tuned in to me, as T was to her. 
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Victor isn't merely a bird that eats, squavks, 
and climbs around on top of a cage. I don't know what 
goes on in her mind when she sits immobile, staring afar, 
but I know she's a distinct personality who shares many of 
my feelings. She has needs, desires, she's full of fun, 
gets lonely, and things make her happy, and sad, too, I 
think. Over a long time she has reconstructed some kind 
of Life in a land where a giant tries to make up for some 
of the things she's lost. It doesn't matter that she's a 
bird and I'm human. The subject of intellect never comes 
up. 

When I look at her, I know I'm looking at myself. 
1 can see and feel it. It has made me avare I'm alive. 
Watching her urge to fly, her moods, and seeing Joy ven 
something she vante is granted has given me insight into 
what it might be like to be a captive. She's stimulated 
me to focus on ordinary things that are Important, but 
which T normally ignore. I didn't used to take time to 
recognize the pleasure of something as ordinary as driving 
from one place to another, of the refreshment of getting 
out and moving around and seeing and feeling my surround 
ings changing before my eyes. I never felt the importence 
of houses and the presence of people that create an en- 


vironment which is comfortable for me as a human. 
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I've always had this freedom, but vatehing 
Victor's struggles made me realize the importance of 
living in a world for vhich one is fitted. I can leave my 
hone, do and see countless different things, and return at 
the end of the day refreshed by change. Victor will be 
sitting there, having spent another day with little new to 
viet the fires of interest that dvel1 within her. 

No longer can she provide herself with food, seek 
sunlight or shade as she wishes, or splash in the rain she 
loves. Like me, she could have had a brood of her own 
which she vorked hard to feed, and hich in every vay vas 
a family. I'm sure her mate vas a companion by any human 
standard. All that is gone, now, and I'm the keeper of an 
animal that is confronted with life in a distorted 
environment. I can't escape these thoughts, and maybe 
that's why I pay so much attention to her. 

Victor has done an important thing for me. 
‘through her, and other animals I've known, 1 can see the 
universal nature of many of my feelings. Animals, as welt 


as people are my kin. I'm never alone when around them. 


The End 
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Morning's first sunlight spilled over the high 
ranges, clipped the peaks in the foothills, and spread 
over the broad valley beyond. The suggestion of warmth 
drew vapor from the marshes and ponds in the valley, and 
a thin mist rose to soften the edges of all that stood 
above the land. The foothills and mountains soon dimmed, 
and the sun became a glowing orb in the east, No rustle 
of wind dulled the crystal calls of birds or rippled the 
ponds, as warmth from the growing day continued to feed 
the mist. A suggestion of spring filled the late winter 
morning and the natural world was at peace. 


‘he mist hugging the ground was not as dense 
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when seen from above, and the three White-fronted geese 
scanned downward as they flew across a valley of calm. 
After a night foraging in fields of sprouting grass, 
they had left the larger flock to follow a stream as it 
meandered south. Passing the enticement of ponds and 


sheltered coves, they veered toward a large lake that 


appeared through the mist. Gabbling excitedly, their 
strong wingbeats slowed as they saw small blobs floating 
quiet on mirrored water. In short minutes, through 
‘thinning haze, they were close enough to see the Long, 
curved necks and familiar markings that told of more of 
their own, Without hesitation, their graceful wings 
cupped, they slid from the sky heeding the call of 
wetness and the comfortable feel of others who understood 
the world as they. 

Close in, and with sharpness of view rushing 
to mest them, something suddenly was wrong. Perhaps it 
was the barest motion among the tules close beside the 
water. ‘The three reacted together, braking their descent 


with large wings sweeping huge bites of air, but it was 
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too late. Precious seconds raced past, the time needed 
for large bodies to halt their hurtling plunge and thrust 
again into the sky. The sudden appearance of solid trovn 
above the tops of tules spurred greater thrashing of 
wings, and when the peals of thunder came, one after 
another, too little distance lay between the frantic birds 
and the storm of shot that rushed to meet them. ‘here 
was no place to hide, and nothing left but the strain of 
futile effort. 

The "whack" of solid metal against feathers 
and flesh followed close the thunder, and the sky began 
to empty of it's birds. ‘The crumpled form of one goose 
fell heavily to the water, and when the body surfaced, it 
stirred with not a movement as gentle ripples ran to 


chase it's fleeing life. Another, with smashed and 


useless wing, plummeted downward, alive and helples 
until that blinding moment when it plunged hard against 

a point of land that hannered out t'a wounded life. one 
alone struggled hard to keep itself aloft, it's splintered 


wing beating hard to bear it from that which had befallen 
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the little flock that was no more. As speed increased, 
in her shallow slant toward water, the great pinions of 
the damaged wing were buoyed by the rushing air and the 
goose flew on, rushing off to nowhere. Speeding above 
the mist, she struggled hard against the air with fear 
and pain, in mad flight fron that behind, driving on "til 
exhaustion would make ite final claim, The miles reeled 
past, the sun climbed high and then in thinning mist, the 
time had come, its sign a swath of water to call the 
weary flier from the sky. 

‘The water glistened as a beacon, calling for 
the end of struggle, and caution was a luxury fading 
strength could not afford, With great wings set, and 
unsteady in the main, past raced the water until, with 
slowing speed, the damaged wing gave out at last and 
the bird plunged and ploughed along the surface. The 
valiant wing had seen the struggle to ite end, and when 
motion ceased, the White-front rode upon the surface, 
never to take the air again. Riding quiet, with dragging 


wing, she rested weary, and then with growing urgency, 
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sought the sanctuary of reeds along the shore, Once 


within, and with security close around, quiet reigned, 
hiding muffled sounds that came dim fron out the borders 
of the lake where another world made haste. 

For long hours, the stillness of the resds nid 
‘the silent form with neck pulled down and wing upon the 
water, With blessed rest, alertness came, but also hurt 
and hunger gnawing hard. y then, the sun had set, and 
coming darkness began to blot the distance, Slowly she 
raised her head and looked around with caution. The 
tops of trees first met her eyes, and beyond the patch 
of reeds bent low by winter, the shore next came to view. 
She froze at sight of upright figures, drifting through 
the trees, as others rested quiet, sprawled along the 
shore. Small figures, copies of the larger, darted 
round with quickness frightening all the more, and she 
lowered her head to keep a thicker belt of reeds between 
them. Even from her lower look, she could see a fence 
around the lake on which she rested. Her keen vision 
trailed a gleaming bar, with webbing hanging to the 


ground, and after careful watching, she saw the figures 
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stayed beyond it. After looking long, with darkness 


further closing, she turned her gaze to others riding 
on the lake, Mallards, with shining heads of green, 


gave comfort she was not alone. They swam and walked 


along the shore among the dimming figures, but their 
trust of those so different did nothing for her fear. 
Lowering her head, she wiped strangeness from her vision, 
as darkness stole upon the lake. 

‘whe pain was deep and throbbing, her hunger 
ever grew, and early in the night, again she raised her 
head and looked about. There were no skulking figures, 
now, and only mallards trailing silver streaks were 
there upon the water. Strange new things were all around, 
anû here and there were glaring orbs that washed the trees 
with yellow and dimmed the stars above. More frightening 
still, were brilliant shafts in twos pursued by roaring 
monsters, chasing through the night. White-front looked 
in all directions, bewildered by the sights, but hunger 
had it's greater thrust, and slipping from the reeds, 
she paddled toward a nearby shore which seemed to harbor 


peace. 
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As chance would have its way, she found a 
place where reeds with tassled tops and stunted trees 
pushed out into the lake, Between this small oasis and 
the fence along the shore, distant grass shone pale beyond 
the water where she floated. Swimming to a point of land, 
she found a place where grass flowed to the water. Here, 
the glaring orbs and whooshing lights were close, but 
cover was at hand and with its nearness courage came. She 
stooped and eased among the reeds to shield her presence 
from the noisy shore, but now she had to wait. The 
roaring and the lights prevailed, and even with the hunger, 
she lay quiet upon the water testing sights and sounds 
she didn't know. 

The night wore late, and then, before the dawn, 
a stillness settled in and White-front paddled to the 
shore. Ever watchful, ever wary, she heaved up on the 
bank and, neck stretched high, scanned the world around. 
Nothing shocked her senses, so with lowered neck, she 
grasped and ate the grass along the shore, Tearing at 


the tender shoots, her wildness drained away, but shortly 
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on, up snapped her head, and with long neck stretched, 
she watched and waited quiet. With nothing there to harm, 
again she plucked the grass until the ground grew quickly 
Light, and, speeding noise upon her, flight back to the 
water and safe again among the reeds. Later, when calm 
had settled in, she ventured out again, feeding silent 
before the dawn, and when the sky began to light, she 
sought the reeds as daylight crept across the lake, and 
put the glaring orbs to rest. 

Later in the day, she crept among the reeds and 
out upon the point of land protected by the trees. Little 
places that were bare gave room to stretch her wings, 
but flapping was a hurt that drew the fiercest nibbling 
at her feathers loose and useless, The pain she felt 
could not be seen, because she couldn't grimace, and 
no Sound could issue from inside to risk the ears of those 
who'd know its meaning. Moving always cautious, she 
picked and chose her way, until she settled in a small 
recess within a patch of weeds. There she rested through 


‘the day, often dozing, often waking to the different 
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sounds and always nuzzling the wing that had done its bent 
to keep her safe from harm. 

With dusk, she slipped again into the water and 
swam among some mallards feeling ease with others not so 
different, but with eyes upon the figures on the shore. 
Their sudden movements gave her fear, and so she drifted 
to the reeds again to watch with safety near, She made 
her way to where she knew no eyes could seek her out 
until she might again steal forth to curb her growing 
hunger. 

During coming days, White-front lost some fear 
of those that lurked around the shore. From those that 
moved too fast, she shied, but there was one that trod 
with measured pace, and one day stopped to watch. Attention 
was too much, and quickly, then, she sought the water, 
watching sharp while swimming from the shore. Just as 
quick, the figure drew away, but White-front kept her pace 
swimming far into the lake. Turning once, the figure cast 
a furtive glance, and then was gone, but White-front would 


not return that day until the light had gone. 
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The mallards roamed throughout the lake, feeding 
on the shore, until along its edges, grass grew thin. So, 
strong of wing, they topped the fence, or sauntered through 
a hole to bounteous grass beyond. With little left for 
White-front on the banks, and driven by her hunger, she 
swam around the lake looking for the grass. Her fear was 
‘there, but hunger first, and swimming close to shore, she 
saw the hole through which the mallards passed. With 
daring borne of need, she followed and the grass beyond 
was there beneath her feet. Her joy was short, as figures 
soon approached, and after searching wild, she found the 
hole and safety in the lake. She would not try again 
too soon, but try she must for the fertile pasture she 
had found. 

on yet another day, while White-front rested 
on the bank, the figure came again. Her watchful eyes 
were quick to see it turn in her direction, and she rose 
and kept her distance from it. Her slow retreat was 
quickened when the figure made a motion, but when it took 


it’s leave, she went again to feed and saw the yellow 
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grains that lay among the grass. She knew them from 
another place, and eager in her haste, strained to find 
her share as mallards rushed to feast, White-front was 
not aggressive, and despite her pressing need, ate without 
hostility among the gluttonous ducks. The feast was 
Finished soon, the mallards went away and White-front 
turned again to seek the grass. Her focus on the grass 
intense, she didn't see afar the figure hidden ty a tree, 
nor did she notice when it showed again across the lake, 
still watching in the distance. 

other figures frightened her from shore among 
the worst, the small that moved with noisy quickness. 
one afternoon, when she had fled to water, the one that 
had been watching moved with quickness in her absence, 
Hidden by some bushes, it sent the yellow kernels tumbling, 
and just as quick, it sent a branch hard through the air 
to meet the scrambling mallards, Only for the moment 
did they hesitate, and then again they came to a feast 
they saw as theirs, white-front did not return that 


day, and farther out she swam with urgings from the wild. 


12. 


Bach day the sun rose higher in the sky, and 
teaming with the south wind, drained the earth of chill 
and summoned flowers from below. Now, the gabbling ducks 
took note of one another, dashing madly in a manner most 
unsettling. White-front listened always, but no sound 

was there to touch faint traces lingering within. Then, 
one crisp night, in air that carried sounds from far away, 
it came from up among the stars, and drifting down, its 
silver tinkle touched the lone goose on the lake. The 
sounds were those of distant tundra where ponds and 

lakes lay quiet. Tender grass was everywhere, and 
snuggled in its softness, nests of down and caring parents, 
ever near. Others, too, were always there, and when the 
long days shortened, away they'd soared as one, to seek 

a warmer land. 

White-front rode quiet on the water, head held 
high and listening, following the strains that crossed 
above, and then she raised and beat her wings against 
the air. Mer one strong wing, with mighty striving, tried 


to raise her to the sky, but one alone was not enough, 
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bore her to the ground. One set of fangs locked fast her 
body, while the other sought the writhing neck, which 
only for an instant, was elusive ‘midst the feathers and 
the fur. Amid the snarls of lust and joy, one doleful 
wheeze was all she sounded, ‘Then, flashing points of 
white clamped strong her neck and life's departing spirit 
fled warm halls that were its home. On they romped, 
slashing, tearing, tossing, until, tiring of their play, 
away they shot back to the dark from whence they'd come, 
And quiet soothed the night. 

Toward sundown on the morrow, the figure came 
again, watching from afar, It moved with caution to the 
bank where none but waiting mallards gathered, now. 
Moving always on again, it paused and looked and waited. 
with nothing there to see, it circled slow the lake and 
came upon a puff of feathers and grass awry around, And 
there Lt stayed as sun and light began to fade, and when 
darkness came, the yellow kernels rained once more for 


only mallards on the shore, and then it went away. 


‘The End 


